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This paper is a proposal for developing a aanual that 
provides- preschool teachers with prescriptive guideline^ for teaching 
verbal and conceptual skills with Modeling. Several studies are ci,fed 
to ^indicate the j)OHer and. versatality of observational and learning 
{Bodeling) procedures in proaoting the acquisition^ generalization^ 
and retention of a wide variety of conceptual responses. in young 
children- Based .on . this research^ a Mpdeling-Initation instructional. 
Model i^ constructed which anticipates tie flow of the type and ' 
sequence of decisions that need, to be aade when using nodeljtng to 
teach concepts and associations. A flov chart details this process. 
The lesson format and an outline of the proposed lanual are 
presented^ along with a saiple lesson. (SB) 
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OUTLIliE AID TIMETABLE- FOR 

« 

THE DEVELOPIEirr OF All OBSERVkTIOm 
LEARiflllG KAiJUAL 

barry J. ^'ilzcsieinaaii 
^ University of Arizona and 

Arizona Center- for Educational Research and Developnent 

Although the paradigmatic effect of parent's and teacher^s behavior' 
has long been assumed, there has been little syster^atio stud^ of such 
-ciodeling variables until recently. Educators have long held particular 
interest in student acquisition of cognitive behavior. However, because 
^of the paucity, of social learning research dealing wl!th cognitive or 
linguistic beSavior, there is little prescription iJr teacher modeling 
behavior. At present, laodeling procedures are loosely' and intuitively 
applied by the practictl^dner. Little attention h^s been directed at 
quantifying imitative resp6nding by the child and hence precise "specif i-^ ^ 
cation of the variable parameters is precluded. At present, then, teachers 
lack a formal feetiback mechanist fay which to alter their modeling per- 
formance. Such alterations presently remain the product of each teacher's 
experience and are not generally drawn from ^common body of knowledge. 
Clearly there exists a need to provide the teacher .with more prescriptive 
guidelines by which to define his role as oodea'. This level of detail \ 
in role specification can be provided through use of an observatioSW. 
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learning m anual based 06 a sySteisatic prosran of research. 

• ' * * *** 

To ineet this need for acquiring, greater'^specificlty concerning 

< 

•the role of codeling'in cognitive -behavior, Zimaennan and Posenthal 
•and associates have undertaken during the previous two years an intensive 
study of the inodeling process. This body of research has been directed 
at a variety of age groups. Rosenthal, Zinmernan and Dumltog (1970) have 
shown that abstract classes of question formulation could be vicariously 
induced and generalired from the perfortjance of an adult oodel by disad- 
vantaged Mexican American .children. The pouei» of the social learning pro- 
cedure was evident fr§m the rapidity of learning (less than 10 minutes of 
tr^ning) and from th6 similar magnitude of effects observed in the four ^ 
distinct question classes .• This study also revealed that only a small t 
f reaction of thfe imitative respo ding could be attributable to ex^ct copying. 
'The previous conceptions of the imitation process as literal reproduction 
or slavish copying clearly underestimated the potentiality of social 
procedures in complex situations. Rosenthal and Zimmerman (1971) replicated 
this study and found that instructions of varying degrees of specificity, 
ad'ded little to the power of observational learning for inducing an 
abstract response'. In addition, expectancy-to-succeed-set also failed to 
Influence acquisition. Rosenthal and Zimderman (''.971) demonstrated that 
observational learning procedure's were effective in inducing Piagetian 
conservation in a variety of dimensions gind were effective in facilitating 
transfer to novel stimulus instanceys. In addition, the provisXpn of a 
rule by t)he experimenter facilitated acquisition. Reinforcement to the 
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model failed to influence responding.' Th« children thus trained varied 
in .age from four to seyen years and -the training procedures vere brief., 
Uhen compared to a traditional didactic approach, modeling procedures 
facilitated accjiiisition knd generalization while t^e didactic procedure 
failed to inflfuence performance. Zimmennad and Rosenthal (1971) demonstrated 
the retention apd delayed generalization of a rule-governed response oyer 
a seven week period. In this investigation, rule provision prior to the 
model's performance enhanced observational Xearning^ generalization, and 
retention. In another investigation, Zimmannan and Rosenthal (U71) found* 
'that if the rule is presented contiguously (and repetitively) during 
the model's performance there is further edhancement of performance ^ 
over rule provision before the model's performance. Further, feedback 
to* the observer during his performance (subsequent; to the^model's per- 
formance) facilitated acquisition an4 generalization. These effects uhich 
were based on an extremely complex rule learning task were obtained with 
Ilexican American children as 'well as Anglo American childtfeni Zimmerman 
and Pike (1971) found that modeling procedures, v/hen coupled with reim- 
forceinent procedures significantly enhanced acquisition and transfer of 
question-asking behavior of second grade Mexican American children when 
pompared to reinforcement procedures alone or control group lesporiding. 
This study was oarried out over an extended period of time and utilized 
a small group instructional arrangement. This study demonstrated that 
experimental social learning p^rocedures and the conclusions derived there- 
from, can be directly translate^ to a protypic instructional situation 
without necessitating theoretical' alters t Ions or special equipment. 
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The abeve studies offer exteosive information concerning the power 
and versatility of obseWational learning procedures in projtin^ the 
acquisition, the generalization, both immediate and after delay, and the 
retention of a wide variety of conceptual responses in young cJiildren. • 
The final study in particular demonstrated the instructional utility of ' 
these experimental bindings. 

While many questions concerning the use of modeling imitation instruc- 
tional procedures remain get unanswered, (some of the Questions will be 
addressed in this author'-s continuing research), it is possible to extra- 
polate some general principles and procedures that have senerally proven " 
effective and to organize these procedures into a general- pedagogical model. 
It is ^o this and that j:he proposed observational learning manual i? 
directed. 

The Modeling-Imitation Instructional r-iodel 
It is possible to conceptualize a modeling-Imitation instructional- 
model on the basis of the type and sequencing of the decisions that poten- 
tially need to be made. Figure 1 represents an initial attempt to Visually • 
depict this decision-making mod^l. This model is tentative at this point 
in time and will be systema'tically modified on the basis of the proposed 
program of research. * » 

» 

The first frame in the model- involves pretesting the children oii 
the, intellectual skiil,. in question. If the child -fails to display consistent 
knowledge of the 6klll, he will be exposed to a motieling. treatment. The 



icodel will iijitiall|5r perfona on the pretest items. After the model bas^ 

fjerformed, the chiljd observer will be given the opportunity to imitate 

on the same item. If he fails to properly imitate, he will be again ex- 

posed td" Bodel tvro moce times. If he stijl fails to imitate, the subject's 

motivation will be ascertained, if be appears unEKjtivated, xtrinsic re- 

^ 

inforcers will be added. If he appears to be adequately motivated, then 
. thje task will be broken down into smaller^ units anVi these' units will be 
demonstrated first singly and then in aombination to the' observer. 

If the observer can imitate the model, then one of Vjo distinct 

' \ 

cour.ses oi action must be decided upon depending on whether task in- 

f • . ... * 

volves rule or associative learning. - If the task requires the inductioft 

of a superordinate rule, then after imitation, a new item is presented 

without demonstration to determine if the observer can generalize the 

skilly if jiot, the observer will be recycled and will be exposed to 'the 

model correctly performing on the missed item, ^f the-olserver correctly - 

generalizes^ the skill, the teacher can then present new items ^<thout model 

prompting to other member's of -.the group if there is more than one observer. 

When all child observers can reslpond without prompting to one item, training 

can cease until retesting. If there is orily one -observer, then traiqing 

can be terminat)ed after he correctly responds to five generalization 

items in sequence. Finally after delay, the prfetest items can be re- 

introduced to assess retention. i:rrors at any^ point in the Sequence will 

automatically recycle the person and he will l^e exposed to a model ^s de- 

monstration on the missed items. _ 
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••If iflfetead the task Involves a88o,ciative l6arning Xsuch'as learning 
.to verbally lapel 'coisnon. objects)', ijhen if the observer correctly imitates 
the first label,, he is* recycle4_a&d presented a sfe^ond label, if he 
correctly Imitates'' that label -also,' he will b'e 'present^ the first Id^el • 
without modeling prompts. If he correctly -remejabers tire first label he 
will have the next label demonstrated for him; if 'he fails to jre'call the 
first label, he vill haye'that label modeled for him &or a second time. • 
If there is more than one ob8e,rver and more' than three itens have been preT 
sensed, then previous items will be'presented' to other members of the , 
teaching group in order to assess recall ^-Tlthout model rrompting. If any 
observers iijcorrectly recalled any previous item, collect response on . ' ' 
that item will be demonstrated for him. If all previous items are 'correctly 
answered, then a newfitem will be presented to the saj?e observer if thete 
is only one observer, or a different observer if th^ere are .several". If 
all items have been presented and all observers (if there is more than one) 
have gotten each label Correct withoftt direct promptings then training can 
cease until 'retention testing. Finally after delay, the list^'of items ' 
can be reintroduced to assess recall. 2rrors at any point in the sequence' 
will automatically" recycle the person and he will be exposed to the model's 
demonstration on the missed it^s. 

Thre above flow diagram Is presented as 'a first attempt to comprehensively 
depict the decision making structure of a social ieamlng eeaching* model. , ' 
It Is presented for the benefit of experts receiving this proposal. It is 
not cbnsic^ered^ appropriate as a teaching device for the population of adults 
expected to eventually u^e the proposed manual. Instead the relevant 
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aspects of this model. vis-a-vis ea<^h lesson will be extracted kd" presented 
in a fornat which is easily understandable by the adults involved. This 
initial format that we propose is presented Velow: ... 



OBJECTIVE 



.MATERIALS 



PROCEDURES 



• Lesson Format 

An operational definition bf the' skill or concept 

that the lesson is designed: to teach. 

A description of the akterlals v;h£ch can be used - 

t 

to teach the lesson. 

A description of how the adult can teach the lesson 
using modeling-imitation pro9edures. *There are' three 
major subsections; - . y ■ 

1. Pretesting. This section involves exdnining the 
initial skills of children specified by the ob- 
' jective. If there is a child w^o has already 
learned the skill ,^ he can be used as a model. 
2- 'Modeling-i mitation-acquisition . This section ■ 
involv,es the model's demonstration of the skill 
to the child(ren) observer:s) and the subsequent 
imitation perfonnancte of the observer(s) on the 
same task. If correct imitation is obtained, 
then unprompted responses to a new item (in the 
case of rule learning) or to a previously pre- 
sented item (in the case of asspclative learning) 
will provide evidence of acquisition. 
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EVALUATION 



3. Retention: The obaervers' unprompted performance 

on previously, exposed items after delay. 
A description of how-to assess and record each child 
Observer's skills on each ;Objective. ' 



Presented below is a sample lessoi^ of a selected concept to illustrate 
how it will be organized according ^to the;above format. We anticipate 
using pictures in conjunction ;d.th the verbal "explanation whertever it ' 
facilitates understanding how to teach that particular objective. How- 
ever we have yet to experiment witli^hese^T^isual. cues and ihus only the 



verbal explanation is presented below. 



\ 



OBJECTIVE .- ' 
IIATERIALS 

c 

PROCEDURE -.■ 



^ ' * Sample Lesson * 

- blaming' to. respond ^o and use^the words larger 
and smaller. v.^. 

^= : Jj^^"- 

•Any two sizes of a/particular objects, such as%fo balls. 
' Pretest: (1) Select' any two sizes of a particular 
object such as two balls, andpresent these to the 

Ik 

child. <2) Ask the child to point to the larger or 
• smaller one. (3) Select two 'sl2es o£ a different object 
and coptiniSe. questioning the. child, alternating your, 
direetion to point to the- larger or smaller object. 
(4) If the child correctly responds to five pifesent- 
ationp, he can be marked as knowing the concept. If 
^ he consistently misses, he should b# retained for 

• • • ♦ ♦ . 

modeling. training ♦ 
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•^todellng-i mltation-aequl&ltlon ;' (1) tCeep. rrP■a^^n|^^ 
each item (pair of objects) -as just, described. 6) ^ 
Ask the child .to let the model, (the" adult or another ' 
•Child who knows the. concept) take turns. The model 
demonstrates" on each item first", then the * child has • 
an oppor^unity-'Jo imitate with^the 0ame pair tf objects. 
* (3) If the child can Imitate cortec^tly, then he is 
given a.Tiew pair of objects to respond to without the 
moders help, (4) The object, of the game is to get 
Hve Items correct without the model *s help. (5) After 
the first -observer gets the game, present to 'other 
children in the group, tp assess each child^s .acquisition 
or imitatjton. ' ' \ - 

ReteT^t£)n > Using the four pairs of tiie objects, test .* 
each child individually to assess Ms xecall. 
Each chiW v;ho can get f iye items correct without error 
or prompting should b,e scored as having the ^sklll"" in 
tie appropriate space. If the child can Initafe the"' 
model, but cannot respond wit^^out, help from the model, 
he should be scored only uifder imitation* ^' 

A very simple. diagnostic record chart can be used to ^ 

• . >> 
Index each ^child's acquisition such as that presented 

below/ » ^ ■ « 
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DIAGIWSTIC. CHART TOR tKTELLECTUAL SKILLS- - 
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^ Scope dnd Timetable for Hanual 

The manual vdll cenpls'f )f thirty lessons parallel in foraa^to ^ 
that presented above. The oajor focus o£ the manual is on teaching vefbal 
ana conceptual skills to preschool children. The skills are presented in 
outline fona below.. iThe objectives for each lesson will be drawn from 
this. list and these objectives will constitute the basis for each lesspn. 

• • • ^ 

A preliminary rough draft version of the observational leamin? / 
manual will be submitted to ITPECE by November 30, 1973. A completed draft 
of the maaual will bfi^ submitted* to IffECE by Hovember 30 1^74. 

The first part of the manual will be ah<^lntroductory section describing 
the general procedures to follow and, considei^atioos "involved in a modeling- 
imitation instructional model. This will be followed by tie diirty lessons. 
A diagnostic guide will be included in the Appendix* as a sample record 
^form. , , ' 

This then is the general fdrmat that we propose to follow. It is 
a model predicated upon considerable research, and our perusal of teaching * 
materials for {)reschool children .has failed' to uncover anything like the 
proposed manual* We' feel it will make a significant contribution to th^ * 
language and conceptual development of young children and will in the final 
analysis constitute one of the few data-based teaching instruments' for 
children in this 'age grou^* ' * ^ ' 
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Outline for ilanual 



I. Acquisition of VerLal Skills 
^ IT. ^Labelins of comaon o^»ject3 
1. i-arts or boay 
^2. household iter^s 
' 3. 200 animals . • * * 

etc. 

3. Usin^ singular and plural uorp.iaues 
C» *Usin5 sentence tease 

1. past tease 

• 2. present tense 

3. future tense 

I>. Usin], ^^repositions . • . 

4. dir-ctional pre:;osition3 (e.f., in-out, tnro*i^h, etc.) 

2. relacional prepositions (e.^,, behind, in^ide,^ on to? of) ' 
E. Isinc aajectives and adverbs 

.. l. bipolar adjectives or adverts (e.G., lar?e or sr-.a!!, dark or 

lioxit,^fast or slot;, near or* far', early or late, etc.) 

-% . - . / y 

2. d-omparatives (e.^., larjer or sialler, etc.) 

3. - superlatives (a.f^., largest or soalleat, etc.) ■ , 

t 

. ^\ Lal/eling paired objects as same or diffarent 
G. Using* affirmation and negation rules (-^^g., "Tiiatrls a Ball • 
"T*,at is not a chair.*') ' V . / 
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I. Acquisition of Verbal Skills (Cont.) * 

isin3 co^ounctive ant alternate denial rul-s^.4r;r. , Pic'; u- 
the red anJ 'udtc .all, Tick t le ra : Ji'^ stv.,eC .ail. 
I. Using an exclusive disjunctive rule (e.g., = PicV up either the 
red or white ball (but not both).'' ' ■ 



1 



\ 

f 



J. Using the conditiodal r«le (e.g. ,'lf*the lis'rt is. red, do vj^go 
K. Asking or ^spending to questions 

1. acquiring the Interogative v/ord order and infl<?ction 

2. acquiring specific types of questions (e.g., why, when, .where 

II. Acquiring Conceptual or ReasonXng Skills 
A. Learning to sort objects ^ 

I. sorting on the basis of color 

2^ sorting on the basis of size ^ ' 

3. 'sorting on the' basis of function 

4 . etc. . 

Leaming the letters of \he alphabet • 
I. recognizing letters 
2» identifying letters 
3. recognizing ovm nane 
C» Learning numerals 

1, recognizing numerals 

2* identifying numerals k 

17, •: 



II. Acqufring Ccpceptual or Reasoning Skills (Cont.) 
D. Learning to cotmt to t\-»eive 

1. using similar objects 

2. using dissimilar objects ^ 

.E. Learning, ordination skills (first - fourth, last) 

1. using similar objects 

2. ^ins dissimilar objects 

?• Coii^)aring sets of objects (up tp* s^, objects") 
t . r , • 

1. using similar ocjects . 
« 

2^._ using dissimi:ar objects 
Learning to seriate oi>iects 
Learning to .a^id ^and subtract up* to ten • * 

I**. Learning to conserve 
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